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Cover: A remote camera, buried in the ground, captures a fox squirrel 
foraging beneath a longleaf pine tree in the Sandhills. PHOTOGRAPH 
BY TODD PUSSER. 


Wildlife in North Carolina is the official educational publication of the North Carolina Wildlife 
Resources Commission. It is dedicated to the sound conservation of North Carolina’s wildlife 
and other interrelated natural resources and also to the environment we share with them. 


NOTE 


ost anglers will appreciate Thomas Harvey’s wonderful story featured in this 
Mrs “For the Love of the Game,” which chronicles his return to the fishing 
grounds of his youth. Even non-anglers should relate to the question he seeks to 
answer: “Were things really as amazing when I was a kid as I remember?” 

Getting outdoors is an eye-opening event when youre young, with many experi- 
ences often seeming larger than life, whether it be climbing a mountain of a hill, 
running through an endless forest or catching a whopper of a fish. For Harvey, that 
place was Bond Park Lake in Cary, where he spent many days of his childhood pull- 
ing “monster” bass out of the 40-acre lake. He returned last year seeking to discover 
if the fishing is as good as he remembers and came armed with a secret weapon: a 
shocking boat and a fish biologist. 

Spoiler alert: Harvey was right. There are a lot of fish, including plump large- 
mouth bass, in Bond Park Lake. You'll have to read his article for the details, but it 
truly was eye-opening (even for an adult). You still must work to catch fish, but 
they're out there. Or to quote Clint Morgeson, the Commission’s District 3 fish biol- 
ogist who accompanied Harvey, “The shock boat doesn't lie.” 

The point of Harvey’s article is not just to take an enjoyable trip down memory 
lane. Rather, it is also to highlight what a valuable fishing resource neighborhood 
ponds and lakes can be. Bond Park Lake is hardly an oasis among neighborhood 
ponds. Chances are you have a fishing hole as good just a short bike ride from 
home. These neighborhood lakes and ponds can be a great spot for a kid to learn how 
to fish and develop a lifelong love of fishing, like Harvey did. 

Morgeson notes that Bond Park Lake is one of 30 public fishing areas and boat- 
ing access areas in Wake County that the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission 
helps to maintain. A list of similar sites across the state can be found using the Com- 
mission’s Interactive Fishing Map located at newildlife.org/fishing. 

“These small urban reservoirs are cornerstone community resources and have 
great capacity for good fishing,” Morgeson said. “Like a lot of public natural 
resources, the easily accessible zones may or may not be the best indicator of their 
full potential, but those who get off the beaten path might be rewarded handsomely 
for their efforts.” 
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Passion, Patience and Persistence 


Alan Clark earned his first honor in the Wildlife in 
North Carolina Photo Competition in 2015, when 
his close-up of a towhee took first place in the Ani- 
mal Behavior category. The Raleigh resident hasn't 
looked back since and enjoyed his most successful 
competition this past year, with five of his photos 
being honored, including two first-place prizes. 

We thought it would be interesting to hear 
Clark’s perspective on the Photo Competition, his 
views on what makes for a great photograph and 
any advice he would pass on to aspiring photogra- 
phers. His response follows below. 


Thanks for your invitation to share some of my 
thoughts on the 2019 Wildlife in North Carolina 
Photo Competition. As a contestant, | was 
blessed with having several winning images this 
year. I, along with the others whose photo- 
graphs were selected for publication, consider 
it a great honor, especially in light of the 
hundreds of outstanding entries submitted 
from the state’s many talented nature photog- 
raphers. Many thanks to Wildlife in North Caro- 
lina for sponsoring this annual competition. 

For those photographers who have entered 
this competition and not yet won or placed, or 
to those who are considering entering in the 
future, there is much to be learned from study- 
ing the winning images. In addition to being 
technically sound, the images are visually engag- 
ing and tell a story. Color and light are used 
effectively, along with strong compositions to 
draw the eye in and hold our attention. And 
they are generally free of distracting or 
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unnecessary elements. Plant 
and animal subjects are often 
isolated from their surround- 
ings through selective focus- 
ing techniques. In contrast, 
the landscape and outdoor 
recreation images offer a 
wonderful sense of space and 
depth that is reinforced with 
detail from front to back. 

In general, the most suc- 
cessful photographs go beyond 
simply documenting a scene 
to engaging our minds 
and emotions. Dianne 
Stankiewicz’s cover photo and Grand Prize 
winner is a great example wherein we see an 
intricately detailed spider seemingly floating 
on a green orb in a sea of orange. Such an 
image captures and transports the imagination. 

But just as important as studying the images 
is reading the photographer's statements. It is 
instructive to understand their thought pro- 
cesses, actions and motivations in capturing 
their wonderful images. The moment of cap- 
ture is critical, but much goes on beforehand 
to place the photographer in a position to see 
and capture the image, with the right gear 
and under the right conditions. Based on read- 
ing the photographer's statements and my own 
experience, | offer the following three words 
of encouragement to aspiring nature photog- 
raphers: Passion, Patience and Persistence. 

Passion drives our curiosity, our love of 
nature and photography, and our desire to share 
our observations with others. It provides the 
motivation to stay up all night to shoot stars; 
to rise at 4 a.m. to catch a sunrise 100 miles 
away; to walk all day searching for the perfect 
subject; or to observe and capture the drama 
of the natural world unfold around us in ways 
that others fail to see. 

Passion must also be tempered with Patience. 
Nature photography requires a lot of “hurry 
up and waiting.” Plants, animals, clouds, tides, 
the moon, sun and stars all have their own 
rhythms. It’s up to us to observe, become 
attuned with them, and wait for those special 
moments to click the shutter. 

And finally, we need Persistence. Becom- 
ing a competent nature photographer takes 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


time and skill. But for those willing to invest 
the effort, to learn from their experiences and 
to stick with it, they will be rewarded with a 
lifetime of awe and wonder. 

| would like to congratulate this year’s 
winners in the adult and two youth categories. 
The quality of the images and the wide-rang- 
ing subject matter are a testament to both 
the photographic skills of the contestants as 
well as to the natural beauty and diversity of 
North Carolina’s flora, fauna and natural land- 
scapes. We could hardly ask for a better can- 
vas upon which to create our photographic art. 


Each year, winning Photo Competition entries are 
shared on the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission's 
social media platforms, including Facebook, Twit- 
ter and Instagram. It’s a great way to get these 
wonderful photos in front of a large audience and 
to hear feedback on the results. Below are a few 
of the responses. 


"Yes, North Carolina encompasses extraordinary 
beauty from seashore to mountains!!! God has 
indeed blessed us!" —Pat Gibson 


"| love jumping spiders. | have [them] on my deck 
every year. Fascinating!" —Felisa Idencio- 
McDonald (on the Grand Prize photograph) 


"This is an outstanding photograph [of an elk 

in the Mammals category] to have been taken in 
NC. It is exemplary of the amazing work the state 
does in regards to conservation." 
—achildseyephotography 


Ooh La La! 


My wife and | grew up in Henderson County 
in the ‘40s and ‘50s. Back then you could smell 
the French Broad River before you could see it. 
The water was black and carried patches of dirty- 
colored foam on top. To see it today with so 
many recreationists is nothing short of mirac- 
ulous. Perhaps you should do a story on the 
fall and rise of this great resource so that the 
younger generations would better appreciate 
the great work that has been done! 


Jim Buckner 
Thomaston, Ga. 


“= ; ’ di i) Mi es! 
_ Letters should be sent via e-mail to letters@ncwildlife.org or through regular mail to Letters, Wildlife in North Carolina magazine, 1712 Mail Service Center, Raleigh, NC 27699-1712. 
Please include your name, address and daytime phone number. Letters chosen for publication may be edited for clarity and length. Editor Josh Leventhal may be reached at 919-707-0177 
and Associate Editor Mike Zlotnicki at 919-707-0175. To subscribe call 1-800-786-2721. 
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How a simple change in strategy can lead to turkey hunting success 


Written by Bruce Ingram // Illustrated by Gary Palmer 


Megan turkey hunting in 1986 and for the first 15 years or so, | was a very aggressive spring hunter. | killed 
some Gobblers, but many times | would charge in and bump birds off the roost or where they were strutting. Sometimes 
| even spooked toms when they were on their Way totind me. Then one late April day in 2001, | heard a red-hot, very-killable 
gobbler and committed my typical impetuous mistake. | was in a fairly good place to set up, but | decided to move one more time. 


When | did so, | alarmed the tom, which had been on his way. The last | saw of him, he was soaring away over the treetops. 


As the bird sailed away, I had my “eureka moment.” I remembered tom after 
tom over the years where the same thing had happened. I vowed to never 
again be so aggressive—an oath that I have kept for nearly two decades. Not 
surprisingly, my success rate began to increase from that day forward. 

For this story, I contacted several of North Carolina’s best turkey hunters 
and asked them if they had experienced their own epiphany, revelation or 
eureka moment that changed the way they pursue spring turkeys. Here is 
what they shared: 
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Coincidentally, the day I called Ben Lucas, the associate 
director of the Blue Ridge Land Conservancy in Boone and 
Using a crow or owl call at dawn can a fishing guide for Rock on Charters, he and a buddy had 
help locate a roosted gobbler because just worked a mature mountain longbeard down an Ashe 
County ridge to them. “When I was starting out as a tur- 
key hunter, older guys hammered into my head that you 
can't call a mature tom downhill,” Lucas said. “They 
always said that you have to get above them in the moun- 
tains and in hill country too. In fact, some of them went 
so far as to say that you shouldn't even begin calling until 
you climbed above a turkey. My eureka moment was when 
I learned all that wasn’t always true. 

“| have had just as much success—and failure—when 
I've tried to call gobblers up a mountain or down one. 
Turkeys behave individually; sometimes they want to walk 
up a mountain to get to a hen, sometimes down. They do 
what they want to do when they want to. In our North 
Carolina mountains and hills, many times I’ve seen gob- 


they will often gobble back. 


RALPH HENSLEY 


blers high up in a hollow sail way down to a hollow or a 
valley to be with hens. Now, what would have been the 
point in getting above those birds?” 

Lucas maintains that a successful hunter must be flexi- 
ble and able to adapt to different situations. Just because 
a gobbler acted in a certain way or went in a certain 
direction on Monday, doesn’t mean events will repeat 
themselves on Tuesday. 
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While discussing the previous eureka moment with 
Lucas, | opined that contrary to what is often printed in 
outdoor magazines, those 3- and 4-year-old toms with 
the long hook spurs and paintbrush beards aren't always 
the hardest ones to kill. I explained that one of the biggest 
gobblers I’ve ever called in and killed possessed some of 
the sharpest, longest spurs I’ve ever seen. Yet, the old 
monarch came running to my position right off the roost. 
Ever since, I’ve had doubts about the wisdom of “the 
wise, old toms” of magazine lore. 

“I do believe that 3- and 4-year-old gobblers can act 
differently because of hunting pressure and be more 
difficult to kill,” Lucas said. “On the other hand, I’ve 
seen old gobblers run right in as soon as I called. So, | 
don’t know what to think in that situation. Again, indi- 
vidual turkeys can be very unpredictable.” 

Based on previous eureka moments, Lucas and I did 
agree that a late-hatched, undersized jake is one of the 
hardest turkeys to kill. These birds are often terrified of 
the other gobblers and jakes and are not too sure of 


Wage fae, 


themselves around hens. They will gobble a great deal but 
are too scared to come into a call from a hunter or a hen. 

As that bird matures, it becomes increasingly more 
difficult to outwit. Lucas relays that this is the type of 
male that has been whipped by his fellow 2-year-olds 
so much, that he will only gobble once or twice a day 
and is too timid to come to you. Whole seasons can be 
ruined, says the sportsman, by trying to entice that type 
of tom with hen music. 

What is the easiest gobbler to call in? 

“That's easy,” Lucas said. “A 2-year-old that thinks he 
should be the alpha gobbler in the area but is not. He’s 
not afraid of any gobbler and is going to run in and 
check out every call he hears. I wish there were more 
birds around like that.” 

I agree wholeheartedly with Lucas about that type 
of 2-year-old tom. Encounter a tom like that by himself 
and gobbling at, say, 10 a.m., send a few come hither 
hen yelps his way, and 10 minutes later the two of you 
will be heading to your truck. 
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Lobblers Will Gross. A-Creek 


Greg Longuillo operates L & L Turkey Calls in Trinity 
and shared his revelation, which occurred during a 
Caswell County outing. 

“My eureka moment was late one season,” he told 
me. “I had just gotten permission to hunt this farm and 
there were only two weeks left to hunt. It was late in the 
day when I spoke to the farmer, so I decided to return 
the following Saturday. Naturally, that Saturday I was 
running late. | worked my way around the edge of a 
field when I heard a tom on the ground gobbling his 
head off. So unfortunately, he stayed one step ahead of 
me all day long.” 

Longuillo’s second visit came four days later. When 
the sportsman arrived, he could hear the tom on the 
roost, gobbling almost non-stop. 

“I went around that same field to the right and came 
to a creek. It wasn’t very wide but had extremely high, 
steep banks. There was just a little running water in the 
creek bed. I kept the creek on my right and the field on 
my left, with the tom straight in front of me. I was think- 
ing he would either come down along the edge of the 
field so he could strut and display, or he would sneak 
in on me through the woods. 

“I was wrong. He went away from me to my left, 
gobbling his head off. Once again, he stayed one step 
ahead of me.” 

Visit number three came the next day. 

“I went in the same way I went in before but this time 
the gobbler was across the creek so I did what I had read 
about all my turkey hunting life. I moved to his side of 
the creek. When I got set up, he was no more than 75 
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yards away. Once again, when he hit the ground he went 
to my left and, you guessed it, stayed one step ahead of 
me all morning.” 

Visit number four was a Friday, the next to last 
day of the season. Longuillo entered as he had in the 
past, but this time the gobbler was on the other side 
of a second creek. 

“I said to myself that I am taking a chance that he 
would go up the field as he had in the past,” he said. “I 
saw a game trail that was used to cross the creek so I set 
up in a small opening. I felt that if he decided to fly over 
the creek he would have room to land. I put the field to 
my back and the creek not more than 15 yards in front 
of me. I was planning to stand my ground. 

“I took out my L & L Turkey Calls tube call and gave 
it a couple clucks. He responded to me immediately and 
gobbled a few more times; so I responded with a few 
more clucks on my tube call. He gobbled again and was 
half the distance he was previously. I gave him one more 
set of clucks and got ready.” 

Silence then reigned and remained that way for what 
seemed like many minutes. Longuillo said that he began 
to wonder what had gone wrong and what had become 
of the longbeard. 

“Then I heard the snap of a twig,” Longuillo said. 
“I homed in on the sound and the tom stepped out of 
some thick brush and onto the game trail and walked 
down the creek bank. I dropped the hammer and the 
bird tumbled to the bottom of the creek. The hunt was 
over in less than 45 minutes. And eureka! They will 
cross a creek.” 


EUREKA 
MOMENT Uc. 


uobblers Arent Spooked for the Day 


Many turkey hunters believe that once a gobbler is 
spooked, he may not respond to calls for the rest of the 

day. Kimmy Hanks of Hanks Game Calls in Reidsville 

tells the story of his eureka moment concerning that 

falsehood. Hanks was hunting several seasons ago when 
a trio of gobblers began sounding off from a greened-up 
creek bottom about a hundred yards away. 

“All of a sudden I heard them putting,” Hanks said. “I 
couldn’t understand what they had seen. A few minutes 
later, I found out. Here came a coyote to my calling. He 
sneaked to within 20 yards of me, and I let him have it 
with a 3 42-inch load. I thought my turkey hunt was over 
at that point, so I got the yote and started back home.” 

Five minutes later while Hanks was venturing toward 
his vehicle, the trio recommenced their gobbling. 

“They might have been 150 yards away at the time,” 
Hanks said. “I sat back down and started calling and 
within three minutes all three were standing 30 yards 
in front of me. I picked out the one with the best beard 
and shot him. So, don’t think once a coyote comes 
through and runs your birds away that it’s over. A coy- 
ote and a long beard all within 10 minutes!” 

This past spring, I called in and killed a gobbler ona 
day when the wind was whipping through the mountains 
at 30 mph. I tagged another tom during a heavy rain- 
storm. Neither of these are supposed to be fit for turkey 
hunting for the day. When it comes to turkeys, it’s best 
not to proclaim what they will or won't do. Experience 
your own eureka moment this spring. © 


Bruce Ingram is a freelance writer and a longtime contrib- 
utor to Wildlife in North Carolina. He can be contacted 
at bruceingramoutdoors@gmail.com. 
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gently reached down and picked up the squirrel from the shoulder of the road. 


Turning the still-warm body over in my hands, I could see no obvious signs of — 


injury. There were no tears to its mottled, gray coat nor was there any blood 
leaking from its white nose or ears. It was as if the squirrel had lain down next to 
the road and fallen asleep. 

Another turn of the body finally revealed the reason for its death, a broken neck 
suffered from an encounter with a passing car. Road-killed squirrels are not an uncom- 
mon sight, but this one gave me pause. The squirrel I held in my hands was not your 
run-of-the-mill gray squirrel, a common denizen of the urban wilds of North Carolina, 
and the bane of gardeners and backyard bird feeders everywhere. No, this squirrel was 
a Southeastern fox squirrel, a cat-sized animal that is the largest and most beautiful tree 
squirrel in North America. She was also a squirrel that I knew very well, having watched 
her antics in my parents’ yard nearby for the better part of two years. 

Even more distressing were her swollen mammary glands, indicating that she was 
a mother and had been actively nursing young at the time of her death. Not only had 
the automobile removed a reproductive-aged female from the local population, it now 
threatened the lives of her offspring somewhere close by. If I could not locate them, 
they, too, would soon perish. 


Fox squirrels, such as the male on the 
opposite page and female above, come 
in an array of colors. Their variation in 
pelage allowed the author to recognize 
individual fox squirrels on his parents’ 


property over many years. 
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I have been fascinated by fox squirrels 
since I was 5 years old. That's when from 
our kitchen window, I first saw a solid black 
one, with striking white feet and ears, shred- 
ding a longleaf pine cone while sitting on 
its haunches beneath a tall pine in the 
backyard. I had never seen such a beast 
before and I stood glued to the window 
watching as the squirrel deftly maneuvered 
the cone between its paws, strip- 
ping off the sharp-pointed petals 
to get at the nutritious seeds inside. 
Occasionally it would pause, stand 
straight up and look around, 
behaving more like a meerkat 
than a squirrel. 

After several minutes, the fox 
squirrel finished its meal and bounded across 
the yard into the nearby woods, with its 
long, fluffy black tail—a field characteristic 
that gives the species its common name— 
bouncing up and down before disappearing 
out of sight. 

Nestled along the western edge of the 
Sandhills, near the small town of Eagle 
Springs, our yard sat atop a large sand ridge 


and was surrounded by a forest of longleaf 
pines and turkey oaks. The woods directly 
behind the house gently sloped down to a 
small creek surrounded by various hard- 
woods with a dense understory of vines 

and shrubs. 

I have spent countless hours here, 
patiently sitting and watching, making 
note of all wildlife sightings, especially 
those of fox squirrels. Gradually over time, 


I came to know the habits of these extraordi- 
nary animals. I was able to find trees favored 
by fox squirrels by locating large piles of 
shredded longleaf pine cones at their base. 
Although fox squirrels will eat persimmons, 
mushrooms, acorns and insects, they relish 
longleaf pine cone seeds. A fox squirrel’s 
large size gives it a competitive advantage 
over its smaller cousin, the gray squirrel, 


allowing the species to easily rip apart the 
massive longleaf pine cones to get at the 

caloric-rich seeds inside. It is not surprising 
that gray squirrels, ubiquitous backyard 

residents across the state, are rarely seen in 
this patch of woods. 

By placing game cameras near the cone 
middens, I was able to monitor the comings 
and goings of the squirrels. Occasionally, | 
would place a small blind nearby where 

I would sit quietly and document 
every individual squirrel with a 
long telephoto lens. 

Fox squirrels are among the 
most varied species of mammals 
in North America. Their fur coats 
come in a bewildering array of 
colors, which led many early nat- 

uralists to consider different pigmented 
squirrels to be separate species. While 
most individual fox squirrels in the Sand- 
hills of North Carolina have a black face 
with a white nose and ears, the rest of their 
bodies are patchworks of black, brown, red, 
orange, white and gray. With so much 
variation in pelage, it is easy to recognize 
individual squirrels. 
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Opposite: A fox squirrel rips apart a long- 
leaf pine cone to get at the nutritious 
seeds inside. Right: Just a few of the 
juvenile fox squirrels raised by a female 
well-known to the author inside a large 
nest box on the side of a longleaf pine 
tree in the Sandhills. 


Over the years, accumulated photos from 
game cameras and time spent in blinds have 
shown that well over a dozen fox squirrels 
occupy the forest adjacent to my parents’ 
property. Some are regulars, appearing nearly 
daily at backyard bird feeders. Others, espe- 
cially males, appear to be transient, showing 
up only occasionally, especially during the 
lean winter months and at the beginning of 
the breeding season. 

Simply by sitting and watching, I have 
made some interesting observations of fox 
squirrel behavior. I was surprised to see how 
acoustically attuned fox squirrels are to their 
environment. Crows are common in these 
woods and their calls are frequently heard 
throughout the day. For the most part, fox 
squirrels ignore them. But if crows ratchet 
up their calls, especially when mobbing a 
bird of prey, the squirrels immediately react. 
On many occasions, I have seen fox squirrels 
drop what they are doing, stand straight up, 
stare in the direction of mobbing crows and 
‘immediately climb a nearby tree, pressing 
their bodies close down onto an outstretched 
limb in order to keep a low profile from a 
potential aerial predator. 


/During my sophomore year of high school, 
I built a large screech owl nest box, similar 
in size and shape to a wood duck box, for 
course credit in my high school shop class. 
That winter, I placed the box about 12 feet 
off the ground in a longleaf pine standing 
at the edge of our yard. I never got a family 
of owls to use the box but nearly 20 years 


later a female fox squirrel took up residence 
in the spring and successfully raised four 
young inside. 

My parents and I enjoyed watching the 
antics of the squirrels so much that we built 
another half-dozen nest boxes and placed 

them on various trees in the yard and in the 
nearby woods. A few years later, another 


| 
distinctive squirrel, a large, black female 


with a mottled gray back, white nose and 
ears, and a large fluffy black tail with bits 
of reddish-brown fur scattered throughout, 
raised young in one of the boxes. 

Over the next three years, like clockwork, 
she would appear each spring and raise 
another litter of young fox squirrels in the 
same nest box. Once, during a heavy mast 
year, when the forest was overflowing with 
an abundance of acorns and pine cones, she 
successfully raised two litters of young, one 
in the early spring and another that fall. 

It was during this time that I found the 
road-killed, gray-colored female near the edge 
of my parents’ yard. Standing on the shoulder 
of the road, I ran my fingers through the soft 
hair on the fox squirrel’s back, contemplating 
what to do next. Glancing over toward the 
yard, I took notice of one of the nest boxes 
hanging on the trunk of a longleaf just 
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outside my parents’ bedroom window. During 
the previous weeks, we had watched the pale 
gray fox squirrel go in and out of the box 
throughout much of the day and assumed 
that she had young nestled inside. 
Walking back over to the yard, I went 
inside the tool shed to grab a ladder, all the 
while trying to think of a licensed small 
mammal rehabilitator or wild animal veteri- 
narian who would take young squirrels. Plac- 
ing the ladder against the trunk of the pine, I 
climbed the tree and carefully lifted the lid of 
the wooden nest box and peered inside. 


Left: Taking a nap ona tree limb and 
eating an acorn are all part of a fox 
squirrel’s daily routine. Below: Though 
fox squirrels will build stick and leaf 
nests, they readily use natural tree 
cavities to raise young. Opposite: Two 
juvenile fox squirrels play on a tree 
limb in the woods behind the author’s 
childhood home. 


Curled up in the bottom, on a bed of pin 
needles, was a single baby fox squirrel, so 
young its eyes were not even open. As gentl 
as I could, I lifted the baby squirrel out of 
the box. It nuzzled my fingers and curled wy 
tightly in a ball, enjoying the warmth of m 
hands on the cool spring day. | placed the 
youngster in a shoebox lined with warme 
cloths and picked up my cellphone to cal 
the wildlife rehabilitator. 

Before I dialed the number, I stopped. O 
the opposite side of my parents’ 2-acre yard 
the distinctive black female fox squirrel wh¢ 


had raised young the previous year, was once 


again using a nest box. Her frequent comings 
and goings throughout the spring suggested 
she was raising another litter inside. 

A thought crossed my mind: What if I 
placed the orphaned fox squirrel pup in my 
hands inside the nest box of that female? 
Would she reject the pup or would she raise 
it as her own? I quickly decided it was worth 
a try and that the pup likely had a better 
chance of survival with an experienced 
mother of its own species. 

Grabbing the ladder once again, I hur- 
riedly walked across my father’s well-man- 
icured yard over to the edge of the woods 
where the other nest box was located. An 
hour before, I had seen the female climb out 
of the box and down the pine tree and knew 
she was away foraging for food. As quickly 
as | could, I climbed up to peer inside her 
nest box. Lifting the lid, I could see three 
fox squirrel pups curled up tightly together. 


_ They appeared to be the same size and 


roughly the same age as the pup in my 
hands. Carefully, I placed the orphaned 
squirrel inside, where it immediately 

squirmed beneath the pile of youngsters. 

Climbing back down the tree, I returned 
the ladder to the shed and retreated inside 
the house. A large window in the laundry 
room afforded me a view of the backyard 
and the pine containing the nest box. With 
binoculars in hand, I patiently watched 
and waited. After an hour, I noticed the 
female slinking through the woods 
toward the yard, her black coat shining 
luxuriantly in the late afternoon sun. She 
climbed the pine and immediately entered 
the nest box. I held my breath. Would she 
scoop up the new intruder to her box and 
drop it outside or accept it as her own? 

It would take another two weeks before 
that question was finally answered, when, on 
a bright sunny morning, we saw four preco- 
cious fox squirrel pups scampering across the 
top of the nest box. The female, having 


obviously adopted the orphaned squirrel, 
soon joined them outside. The pups being 
pups, frolicked all over the top of the box 
and across their mother’s stretched out back, 
reveling in the warmth of the morning sun. 

Feeling a sense of relief that all was going 
to be OK for the briefly orphaned pup, we 
watched their antics for a good 10 minutes 
before the raucous alarm calls of a distant 
flock of crows sent the family scurrying back 
inside the safety of the nest box. = 


Todd Pusser is a marine biologist and a regular 
contributor of articles and photographs to 
Wildlife in North Carolina. The unique 
events of this story took place over a decade 
ago. The knowledge he gained from watching 
the individual squirrels over many years 
guided his decision with the young pup. If 


you happen to find an orphaned squirrel or 


any other wild animal, please call the Com- 
mission’ Wildlife Helpline (866-318-2401) 
or visit ncwildlife.org/have-a-problem. 
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Chris Douglas comes home to 
North Carolina with a new outdoors 
show, ‘Carolina ALL OUT’ 


from Guam in the mid-1970s, there wasn’t a lot to 
watch on TV, but I did have two favorites. One was 
Mid-Atlantic Championship Wrestling. It was good times 
watching Chief Wahoo McDaniel, Dusty Rhodes, Ric 
Flair and his sidekick Baby Doll, among many others. 

My other favorite show was Franc White's “The 
Southern Sportsman.” Unlike the plethora of outdoors 
programming now available on many mediums, all we 
had when I was a kid was White and his sidekick Fracas 
gallivanting around the South in that zebra-striped plane 
with their cheesy theme music playing in the background. 
(Both shows were produced in the WRAL studios.) 

In the mid ’80s I discovered “Carolina Outdoor 
Journal” and followed Joe Albea’s angling exploits 
around the Tar Heel state. Albea is no longer taping new 
episodes, but his iconic show is still aired on UNC-TV 
and streamed on YouTube. 
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Chris Douglas’ show “Carolina 
ALL OUT” covers a wide spectrum 
of hunting and fishing topics, 
from mountain trout to coastal 
flounder to Piedmont waterfowl. 


So, who will fill the void left by White and Albea? 
Chris Douglas and his show “Carolina ALL OUT” 
appears to be the logical answer. The show, now in its 
fourth season of North Carolina-centric hunting and 
fishing programming, features Douglas in front of the 

- camera hosting adventures from the mountains to the 
coast. But Douglas hasn't always been in front of the cam- 
era. For most of his career, he was behind the camera, 
a contract videographer for the likes of Jim Shockey, 
Brenda Valentine and Tom Miranda, among others. Doug- 
las traveled the world, from Africa to Alaska and every 
province in Canada except Nova Scotia, but decided to 
return home to launch his own show that highlights 
everything his native North Carolina has to offer anglers 
and hunters. 

“North Carolina is my home, and I have fallen in love 
with the state of North Carolina all over again,” he said. 
“Our goal is to be [broadcast] statewide, in all markets. 
Our fishing is world class, our hunting is world class.” 


Born to Do It 


How does a kid from Sanford get started in video? Doug- 
las’ first experience came at age 16 while living in South 
Africa. Douglas’ father was a Protestant minister who 
did missionary work. He documented the work they did, 
as well as some of the wildlife they experienced. “That 
was kind of my first real taste of video,” he said. 
Douglas’ return from Africa coincided with the emerg- 
ing popularity in VHS hunting videos in the outdoors 
community. Videos by the Wensel brothers and the Blase 


ae 
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brothers were staples. In particular, Douglas remembers 

a friend showing him the video “Bow Hunting October 
Whitetails,” which featured revolutionary over-the- 
shoulder camera angles. 

“The magical, mystical flight of the arrow that Ted 
Nugent talks about,” Douglas recalled. “I wasn’t a bow 
hunter, wasn’t even into archery. But I just thought, ‘Man, 
I could just picture myself [doing that].’ I said I wanted 
to do that. I said right there at that point.” 

That revelation led Douglas to Central Carolina 
Community College, which had just added television 
components to its broadcasting degree program. 

It was there that he honed his production and 
editing skills. His first professional job after college 
was with “Outdoor Expeditions,” a locally produced 
show that aired on the Outdoor Channel and Fox 
Sports South. 

Douglas made connections and landed exciting 
assignments that took him on western hunting trips like 
he had dreamed about when he was younger. His entry 
into the field also raised some questions from within. 
“You're never really sure if you can do this,” Douglas 
said. “Is it too difficult? Are you going to make the cut? 
You want to believe youre an adventurous person, but 
you don't know. ‘Can I stand it out there without taking 
a shower for seven days?’—which was the biggest deal 
of my life at the time. ‘Can I make it on the food that 
you eat out there?’ I had no idea, so this was a really 
interesting time for me.” 

Douglas began to network with other industry names 
and eventually did work for Tom Miranda, Mike Waddell, 
Brenda Valentine, Lee and Tiffany Lakosky, Greg Miller, 
Gregg Ritz and Jim Shockey. 

“I actually videoed Jim [Shockey] shooting his first 
deer from a tree stand in Kentucky,” Douglas said. “It 
wasn't muzzleloader season, but you know Jim was 

pretty heavy into [muzzleloaders].” 


Clockwise from left: Necessity is the 
mother of invention during a commer- 
cial shoot for Kawasaki. Chris Douglas 
and Greg Ritz of the Outdoor Channel’s 
“Hunt Masters” show after a successful 
crossbow hunt for red stag in New 
Zealand. Douglas packs in a typical 
gear load while filming a hunt in the 
Yukon. Douglas poses in front of a 
waterfall in British Columbia. Douglas 
and his wife Genelle at the 2018 Dixie 
Deer Classic. 


“At the leading edge of outdoor videography and 
production, there have historically been five or so names 
that are always there, driving the hunting and fishing 
programming forward, increasing production values,” 
said Shockey. “Chris Douglas is one of those people. And 
I would like to add that he is also at the leading edge 
of the ’good guy’ category!” 

Kentucky aside, Douglas’ work behind the camera 
led him to remote countries and places most of us only 
dream about. Africa, New Zealand, Canada, Mexico and 
Alaska. Travel like that was tough on Douglas, but also 
tough on his wife, Genelle, who was at home with their 
two young children. Early cell phone reception was 
spotty at best, and satellite phones weren't always 
available, so weeks could go by without contact. Like 
a deployed soldier’s spouse, Genelle had to be mom 
and dad for extended periods of time, often with no 
contact from Chris. 

“One thing I learned early on is when Chris calls, I 
do not put the burdens of the family on him,” Genelle 
said. “I tell all the good things that’s going on with the 
kids. 1 don’t tell him any problems or complications, or 
I don’t fuss about ‘I’m here by myself for four weeks, 
you should be here with me.’ 
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Much like | did, Douglas grew up watching Franc White and Joe Albea. 
He points to Albea and his “Carolina Outdoor Journal” as a particular 
influence, and offers a tip of the cap to Joe. 


“Production quality-wise, there was nothing else like it,” Douglas said 
of Albea’s show. “It had a nice, slow relaxing feel to the show. You could 


tell that thought went into it. There’s no doubt he was an influence. 
He showed that you could do a show successfully in North Carolina. | 


give him high praise and credit for what he’s accomplished.” 


Douglas points to another behind-the-scenes videographer as a major 
influence. Kenneth (K.C.) Chesson broke into the business as a free- 
lance contractor at around the same time as Douglas and has worked 
for numerous well-known production houses, including Bass Pro, Archer's 
Choice Media and Tom Miranda. Chesson now works with Douglas on 
“Carolina ALL OUT.” 


“We've worked on gigs together across the continent and now as we 
move into our fourth season, K.C., from the start, has been a huge 
part of ‘Carolina ALL OUT,” Douglas said. “He was there with me as | 
bounced the idea around. He was there helping with the logo creation, 
shooting the pilot, launching the show at the Dixie Deer Classic, con- 
tinually posting on our social media campaign, the list goes on. | 
could honestly say, | don’t think there would be a ‘Carolina ALL OUT’ 
without K.C.” 


“I didn’t do any of that. It was all positive because 
when he’s out doing his job videoing, he does not need 
the weight of family on him in a negative way, so I made 
it all positive for him.” 


The Long Road Home 


Traveling the world videoing hunts in remote locations 
may sound quite attractive (if not arduous), but it’s not 
always fun and game. Douglas’ most trying trip to his 
happy place, British Columbia, was almost his last. He 
was videoing a mountain goat hunt with bowhunter 
Tom Miranda that almost went terribly wrong. 
Conditions were rough. They had to ascend the 

mountain using set ropes to help with the climb while 
carrying everything they need for weeks on their backs. 
The climb got even rougher due to a winter storm that 
came in from the Pacific Ocean. So, Douglas spent three 
days in his tent at base camp eating Mountain House 
freeze dried foods while waiting for the weather to break. 
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“We laid on our backs and we read whatever we had, 
over and over and over again because we couldn't go 
anywhere,” Douglas said. “Youd sit up, you'd bring a 
little Jetboil and put it between your legs, and yowd fire it 
up and you'd boil water, pour it in your Mountain House 
bag [and] eat that... Three days of mental torture.” 

Eventually, he was able to follow Miranda around 
while trying to keep his $80,000 worth of video equip- 
ment safe from the elements. Miranda took a mountain 
goat, which eventually fell 800 feet down the mountain. 
And then disaster almost struck. 

“I got a call from him after that hunt,” Genelle said. 

That terrain had snow packs, steep areas where snow 
would melt and then freeze again, creating a slippery 
crust and moguls. The party used poles to traverse the 
snow packs, kicking their boots in to gain traction. It was 
even mote difficult for Douglas, who had his camping 
and camera gear to balance. At one point, he lost bal- 
ance and started sliding down the mountain toward a 
600-foot cliff. 

“The camera, I’m holding onto it because I don’t want 
to lose it, because if you let go, the show is over and the 
gear is gone,” Douglas said. 

As he was sliding, Douglas tried to kick through the 
icy crust of the packed snow, hoping that perhaps he’d 
hit a shale run and gain traction. His mind was racing 
between self-preservation and Sony preservation. Finally, 
with scant few yards to spare, he managed to stop and 
avoid a 600-foot freefall with no parachute. 

That incident left a mental mark on Douglas. The 
grind of his trade did as well, not to mention a litany 
of joint problems. In 2014, he had an epiphany. He had 
enough. After almost three months out west—starting 
with an antelope hunt in Colorado and ending with a 
brown bear hunt in Togiak (Alaska) Wildlife Refuge 
where he was charged by a sow and cub—it was time 
for a change. 


Left: Chris Douglas talks about luring 
buck by antler rattling for an episode of 
“Carolina ALL OUT.” Top: The only way in 
and out of Alaskan bush country for this 
brown bear hunt was via this Maule M-7 
float plane. Douglas looks for mule deer 
in eastern Colorado. Douglas highlights 
our natural resources, like surf fishing 
for red drum at Cape Lookout. 


“Yeah, I said, ‘I think I’m done with traveling. ’m 
done with this high adventure stuff,” he said. “It’s get- 
ting harder, I’m getting older, the competition's getting 
younger. It’s kind of like the old Garth Brooks song, 
‘Much too Young’, you know.” 

Douglas knocked around the industry, doing some 
behind-the-scenes work before creating “Carolina ALL 
OUT.” He wanted to host a show about what his home 
state had to offer, including hunting. Four years later, 
it appears Douglas is on track with “Carolina ALL OUT.” 
He has already done a little bit of everything: a falconry 
hunt in Harnett County, bull red drum in the Pamlico 
Sound, Jordan Lake crappies, swan hunting in Wash- 
ington County, mixed bag waterfowl in Hyde County, 
flounder gigging off Cape Lookout and an incredible 
black bear hunt in Gates County with the Temple family 
that resulted in a 627-pound bruin. 

Douglas’ show is available in eastern North Carolina 
TV markets and has steady traffic on YouTube, with some 
episodes having over 100,000 views. There are franchis- 
ing opportunities available. It appears, with all due 
respect to Ric Flair, that we have a new Nature Boy in 
North Carolina. His name is Chris Douglas. © 


Mike Zlotnicki is the associate editor of Wildlife 
in North Carolina. He can be contacted at 
' mike.zlotnicki@ncwildlife.org. 
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Creating a Buzz for 


Native Bee 
Pollinators 
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Ihe important role of native bees comes into rocus as 


insect populations continue to clecline 
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hit mainstream media. If you missed it, a New York Times article 

discussed the stark decline of insect populations worldwide. It 
included an explanation of the “windshield phenomenon,” which if 
youre able to think back at least 30 years, you might recall your 
windshield coated with insects after driving to the store. If you played 
in the backyard, you may have accidentally swallowed a bug while 
you were laughing. That is rarely the case today. 

There has been substantial research and attention surrounding 
the honey bee (Apis mellifera). Although honey bees are not native 
to North America, they have helped illustrate the pivotal role that 
pollinating insects play in daily life. According to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, honey bees and native bees pollinate approximately 
75 percent of all vegetables, fruits and nuts grown in the United States. 
Without these free ecosystem services, our diet would be far less 
diverse and terribly unhealthy. 


| t has been a little over a year since news of the “Insect Apocalypse” 
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Compared to honey bees, this common 
Eastern bumble bee (Bombus impatiens) 
is a very efficient pollinator. It is capable 
of carrying hefty amounts of pollen while 
visiting flowers in cool and adverse 
weather conditions. 
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Sadly, native bees are afforded less appre- 
ciation and concern despite their significant 
economic and ecological value. Some native 
bee populations have decreased significantly 
due to habitat loss, fragmentation and pesti- 
cide use. In North Carolina, there are over 
500 species of native bees. In the United 
States, there are more than 4,000 native bee 
species. They occur in an assortment of sizes, 
shapes and colors, have different seasons of 
activity and carry pollen in various places 
on their body. 

Most of our native bees are solitary, nest- 
ing in the ground, hollow stems or secluded 
areas that allow for secrecy. However, there 
are species that are social and form colo- 
nies. Interestingly, bees are descended from 
wasps, insects that are primarily carnivo- 
rous. At some point on the evolutionary tree, 
certain wasps discovered the highly nutri- 
tive value of pollen for their brood and 
switched their forage preference, creating 
the first line of bees. 


NVieet the Natives 

Mason and leafcutter bees (family Megach- 
ilidae) are commonly found across North 
Carolina. They are solitary bees that nest in 
hollow stems or rotting wood. The term, 
Megachile, means large-lipped and likely 
references their hefty mandibles. Leafcutter 
bees need strong jaws to clip leaves that will 
eventually line their multi-chambered nests. 
In the summer, females will lay one egg per 


Most of our native bees are solitary, 
nesting in the ground, hollow stems or 


secluded areas that allow for secrecy. 


chamber, laboriously create and deposit a 
“pollen ball” made from pollen and nectar, 
then seal the chamber with chewed up 
leaves. The developing young will feast on 
the protein and carbohydrate-rich pollen 
ball for several weeks, then overwinter as 
prepupae inside their cocoons. In the spring, 
they will rapidly complete development and 
emerge from their individual chambers. 
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Mason bees fashion similar nests but use 
mud or leaf-pulp walls to separate each 
chamber. Both leafcutter and mason bees 
have pollen-carrying hairs on their abdomen, 
allowing an effective spread of pollen from 
flower to flower. Even though solitary bees 
have separate nest sites, they are often in 
proximity to other bees. If you pay attention, 
youll notice how quickly bees enter and 
exit their nest. I used to wonder: How do 
they recognize their nest when they're mov- 
ing so quickly? Each female secretes a unique 
scent at the entrance of the tunnel that helps 
her find the corresponding entrance. 

On the flip side, mining bees (family 
Andrenidae) nest in the ground. Some nest 
an inch below the surface, while others dig 
down a foot. In the western part of the coun- 
try, there is a record for a mining bee that 
dug 9 feet underground. Entomologists are 
still scratching their heads about that one. 
Like other solitary bees, the female will 
create a chamber, lay an egg on a pollen ball 
and seal the chamber. Interestingly, all 
female bees in this family produce a water- 
proof secretion to line their nests. This 
protects the developing larvae from mois- 
ture and bacteria present in the soil. 

Although they are solitary nesters, mining 
bees may form large aggregations in the 
spring. Some species in this family share the 
same nest entrance but will use their own 
individual tunnel. Mining bees are often the 
first to emerge on warm days in early spring. 
If you are walk- 
ing along sandy 
or sparsely vege- 
tated ground and 
notice a large 
group of flying 
insects hovering 
near the surface, don’t be alarmed. It’s likely 
your neighborhood mining bees emerging 
from their winter slumber. 

Another common bee in North Carolina 
is the sweat bee (family Halictidae). While 
many of these striking bees are metallic 
green, some can also be black or brown in 
coloration. There are many species in this 
family known to land on people and sip 


their sweat, presumably to gather salts or 
other needed minerals. 


Last summer, sweat and carder bees 
(family Megachilidae) landed on my arm 
while I was in the woods. I was not alarmed, 
but there is a common misconception that 
all bees are aggressive and sting. If a bee 
stings, it is likely doing so in defense of its 
hive or colony. Since most of our native 
bees are solitary, there is nothing to defend. 
Furthermore, only females can sting. The 
stinger is historically thought to have been an 
apparatus for laying eggs, but through the 
scale of evolution, its function has changed. 
I’ve spent endless hours in the woods, 
exploring flowers and bushes looking for 
bees. In countless (futile) attempts to take 
decent pictures, I’ve been extremely close 
to many species of bees and have not been 
stung yet. 

Bumble bees (family Apidae) are truly 
social insects that are opportunistic nesters. 
Each spring, a bumble bee queen will emerge 
from winter hibernation and begin her search 
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Top: A sweat bee (Halictus ligatus) pollinates 


a black-eyed Susan. Above: Evidence that a 
leafcutter bee has visited this plant. Left: 
And here is the culprit: a male leafcutter. 


for a suitable nesting site. This may include 
an abandoned rodent burrow, a hollow log 
or an unoccupied bird house. I recently 
found an American bumble bee (Bombus 
pensylvanicus) colony in the foundation of 
a trailer at my office site. 

Once a site is chosen, the queen bumble 
bee will collect pollen and nectar that will 
sustain the colony she is about to create. 
Having already mated the previous fall, she 
will lay eggs on pollen balls. After four to 
five weeks, these eggs will become the first 
generation of workers. They will collect 
resources while the queen remains in the 
colony and continues laying eggs. Colonies 
can range from 50 to several hundred bees. 
At the end of the summer, a new queen will 
leave the colony, mate, overwinter and 
then emerge the following spring to start 
the cycle again. Each colony will perish at 
summer's end, leaving the queen to carry 
on future generations. 
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Carpenter bees (Xylocopa virginica) are 
also in the Apidae family. However, despite 
their similar appearance, they are not bum- 
ble bees. The most obvious difference is their 
black, shiny abdomen, which is a stark con- 
trast to a bumble bee's hairy abdomen. They 
do not nest in traditional colonies, but 
instead drill tunnels into wooden structures. 
Historically, they nested in dead branches 
or trees, but the presence of homes and 
associated infrastructure has expanded 
their horizons. 

The nesting cycle for carpenter bees is 
interesting because it differs from other bees. 
I have discussed species that overwinter as 
developing larvae as well as those repre- 
sented solely by an overwintering queen. 
Carpenter bees enter their overwintering 
refuge as adults and emerge in the spring 
to search for forage and a mate. Once the 
female carpenter bee has mated, she will 
collect resources, create a nesting site and 


lay eggs. Like leafcutter bees, she will create 
one chamber and pollen ball for each egg. 
Instead of leaves or mud, she will use chewed 
up wood to construct the dividing wall. The 
males are likely to die in late spring, but the 
females will persist into the summer. They 
are less active during this time and are some- 
times found guarding their nest. By late 
summer, the next generation of bees will 
emerge and collect resources to sustain them- 
selves for hibernation through the winter. 
Because of the damage they cause, car- 
penter bees are not a welcome sight in some 
neighborhoods. I can sympathize: My kids 
have a cedar swing set that has been deci- 
mated by carpenter bees. To add insult to 
injury, pileated woodpeckers have furthered 
the destruction by creating cavernous holes 
in attempts to get the larvae. Having said 
that, I am still excited to see carpenter bees 
around my house. They are generalist feeders 
that visit many types of flowers. Because of 
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their large bodies, they can carry copious 
amounts of pollen, making them potentially 
good pollinators. 

Dr. Elsa Youngsteadt, professor in the 
Department of Applied Ecology at N.C. State 
University (NCSU), studies carpenter bees 
in her lab. She is working to find answers 
for people who worry that carpenter bees will 
destroy their homes. She is also investigat- 
ing how their habits may be changing as they 
adapt to living in man-made structures. She 
has partnered with the NCSU College of 
Veterinary Medicine to X-ray nests so she 
can study their behavior without inhibiting 
their activity. 


In another ongoing project, the N.C. Wildlife 

‘Resources Commission has partnered with 
Dr. Youngsteadt to learn more about native 
bee diversity across the state. Last summer, 
‘biologists from the Commission and the 
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The author sets out a bee bowl to help 
capture bees and gain a better under- 
standing of bee populations. 


USS. Fish & Wildlife Service collected bees at 
four game lands to determine species pres- 
ence: Sandy Mush (Mountains), Butner-Falls 
of Neuse (Piedmont), Sandhills (Sandhills) 
and Holly Shelter (Coastal Plain). Three sites 
with different burn prescriptions were 
selected at each game land, totaling 12 sites. 
From June to October, once every two 

weeks, biologists placed 30 bee bowls at each 
site and actively netted for bees throughout 
the day. Dr. Youngsteadt and members of her 
lab are pinning and identifying the specimens 
that were collected. We hope to continue this 
work for the next three to five years to deter- 
mine baseline diversity and impacts from fire. 
This information could guide conservation 
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and management recommendations to 
combat the bee decline we have seen in 
recent years. 

As a wildlife biologist, my inclination 
and priority are to conserve native species. 
Honey bees are not native but provide a 
valuable service. They were brought here 
in the 1600s by European colonists. They 
are social bees that live in hives, numbering 
in the thousands. Bumble bees are also social 
but have much smaller colonies that do not 
survive from year to year, save for the queen. 
Honey bees are generalists that are widely 
used in agriculture because they are trans- 
portable and easily managed. In recent 
research, it has been suggested that honey 
bees may outcompete native bees for floral 
resources and expose them to disease. 
There have been assertions that honey 
bees further the spread of invasive plant 
species by pollinating them. However, 


How Do Bumble Bees and 


Blueberry Bees Reproduce? 


See Nature's Ways, page 43. 


more studies are needed to definitively 
support or refute those claims. It is rela- 
tively easy to study honey bees. Studying 
wild bees is the opposite. 

I spent last summer collecting bees at 
Sandhills Game Land and questioned myself 
throughout the study. What if certain bees 
aren't lured by bee bowls? What if I didn’t 
notice a small bee on a flower? What if two 
days per month isn’t enough to capture diver- 
sity? We don't have a solid baseline of what 
was present 30 years ago, so it’s hard to 
know what we've lost. 

I recently spoke with Dr. David Tarpy, 
an apiculture professor and honey bee expert 
at NCSU. He said that honey bees are not 
necessarily important for conservation but 
quite significant for pollination. He suggests 
working toward stability and sustainability 
in both worlds, not necessarily choosing 
one species over the other. 


Because they are easy to transport and 
provide value in a farming landscape, honey 
bees are suitable pollinators for the agri- 
cultural industry. This is especially import- 
ant in areas where there is limited habitat 
that provides refuge for native bees. Con- 
versely, it seems prudent to leave natural 
areas such as state parks or game lands for 
native bees, especially if there is potential 
for rare or declining populations. At the 
end of the day, finding a suitable niche for 
honey bees and native bees seems to be 
the best compromise. 

It is challenging to write an article that 
accurately describes the spectacular bee 
diversity we have in North Carolina. I’ve 
barely scratched the surface. I’ve left out 
entire families (Colletidae and Melittidae) 
and haven't even mentioned the wily, para- 
sitic bees that sneak into nests of other spe-, 
cies to lay their eggs. I haven't discussed 


You're not alone if the term bee habitat conjures up images of a hive filled with buzzing bees. We've 
all seen the exhibits at a museum or zoo: a hive enclosed in glass with honey bees coming or going 
through a tube leading outdoors. “Where's the queen?” you wonder as you investigate each cell. 

However, not all bees live in colonies. In fact, roughly a third of the bees native to North Carolina are solitary, 
cavity-nesting bees. Several of these species are described in the accompanying article and share the trait of female 
bees occupying a small nest in anything from a hollow plant stem to an abandoned hole left by a wood-burrowing 
beetle. This is where the female bee nurtures her eggs in a series of individual cells. 

These solitary bees face increasing challenges in urban areas, including loss of habitat due to development and manicured 
lawns. One way to help combat this issue is by building bee hotels, single-occupancy dwellings for solitary bees that come 
in all shapes and sizes. Bee hotels can be as simple as a bundle of plant stems to blocks of wood that feature various-sized 
drilled holes to attract different species of bees. Bee hotels can also be purchased assembled or in do-it-yourself kits. 


Recently, three bee hotels were built on the campus of North Carolina State University by Sara June Giacomini, a 


research technician at the campus’ Irwin Lab, and her husband Jonathan Giacomini, a Ph.D student in Applied Ecology. 


ZIMNY PHOTOS/FLICKR 


=, The couple's project was supported by a research grant from the university's Sustainability Fund. Each hotel featurés 


a copper-rimmed roof and hundreds of reeds and drilled holes that serve as nesting spots for solitary bees. “If we give 
the bees the opportunity, they will come,” Sara June said via an N.C. State press release. 

Commission Biologist Gabriela Garrison says to clean or replace nesting structures and materials annually. “Bee 
hotels are great,” Garrison said, “but they can also become a breeding ground for parasites and bacteria due to the 


concentrated number of bees in a small area.” 


More information on bee hotels can be found online, including: irwinlab.weebly.com and pollinators.msu.edu. 
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buzz pollination, the incredible technique 
where some species grasp a flower, rapidly 
move their flight muscles and dislodge 
pollen from inside the flower. Not only are 
native bees fascinating and incredibly diverse, 
they also provide important pollination ser- 
vices. They are our superhero bees, busy 
foraging and pollinating when it’s sunny, 
cool, rainy or overcast and always getting 
the job done. 


It is my hope that this article will inspire 
you to learn more and go outside to look 
for bees. Most importantly, if you want to 
conserve bees, there are many things you 
can do to get involved. First and foremost, 
create habitat and plant native. There are 
a host of local nurseries that sell native 
plants. The N.C. Native Plant Society has 
a list of local growers on their website 
(newildflower.org/native_plants/nurseries). 

The N.C. Botanical Garden (in addition 
to other organizations) has native plant 
sales in the spring and fall. Research has 
shown that even small urban pollinator 
gardens can provide valuable foraging pit 
stops. They also provide nesting habitat, 
shelter and overwintering refuge. If you 
are a landowner with a large landscape, 
biologists from the Commission can offer 
free technical assistance. 

Practice pesticide stewardship by mini- 
mizing or avoiding pesticide use altogether; 
if you use pesticides, make sure you are 
following label instructions. Be a spokes- 
person for bees. Many people don’t under- 
stand the value and importance of native 
bees. A little education goes a long way. 
By taking small steps, we can make large 
strides toward bolstering insect populations 
and reversing the “windshield phenome- 
non.” It would please me greatly if my kids 
swallow a few bugs when they are running 
around outside. © 


Gabriela Garrison is the Eastern Piedmont 
habitat conservation coordinator for the 
North Carolina Wildlife Resources Commis- 
sion. This is her first article for Wildlife in 
North Carolina. 
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WOULD A RETURN TO THE FISHING GROUNDS OF MY YOUTH BE 
EVERYTHING | REMEMBERED OR AN ADULT-SIZED LETDOWN? 


written by Thomas Harvey 


illustrated by Stan Fellows 


“In the spring and summer, the boys in town carry either 
baseball mitts or fish poles on their bicycles. Two different 
types are being formed and though they might merge or vary at 
tames, most often they have set themselves up for life.” 


—JIM HARRISON, “JUST BEFORE DARK” 


y attention drifted as I stood in the ready position, worn 
M leather glove in my hand and curved ballcap pulled low on my 

brow. The bleachers were scattered with familiar faces, each 
required to attend by bond of birth. It was an unusually cool evening, the 
sky overcast with just a touch of breeze—enough to add a small ripple 
on the lake just 300 yards southeast of my position in center field, past 
the tall pine trees and blackberry bushes. America’s favorite pastime 
might be baseball, but mine was fishing. 

The sudden, unnatural ping of a metal bat meeting a baseball shat- 
tered my daze. Luckily, the ball was popped high, lingering above the 
infield before falling into the pocket of the shortstop’s glove—who did 
not use two hands as instructed by well-meaning, vocal coaches. Twelve- 
year-olds rarely reach the outfield grass, or listen. 

I was on Field 6 of seven ballfields that together made up Fred G. 
Bond Metro Park, Cary’s hub for youth recreation. | spent most of my 
childhood in this small-town park. A ballplayer, | progressed from T-ball 
to coach pitch, then on to machine pitch before finally settling into kid 
pitch—the big leagues as it were. 
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“You just got lesson number one: 
dont think; it can only hurt the 
ball club.” -suu vurHam 


APRIL 2020 WINC 


Spring, summer and fall I'd be there, 
bat bag in one hand, a 5-gallon bucket of 
practice balls in the other. As I aged, the 
walk from the parking lot to the fields 
transformed from a sojourn to a short jaunt. 
With maturity comes perspective. 

Crabtree Creek, which flowed north to 
the country club, was a raging river when 
I played on Field 7. By Field 5, it was a 
slow meandering Piedmont stream com- 
plete with Northern watef snakes rou- 
tinely mistaken for water moccasins as 
they basked in the sun’s warmth under the 
metal bleachers. 

Crabtree Creek flowed from my favorite 
part of Bond Park—the lake. Smack dab in 
the middle of the 310-acre park, an earthen 
dam on the north side provided both reten- 
tion and a bird's eye view of the impound- 
ment. Two fish feeders powered by car 
batteries and 
trickle-charged by 
small solar panels 
were anchored 
just outside of 
casting range. Set 
to timers, they 
would hurl fish 
food on the hour 
when they weren't empty (or worse, out of 
order). A castle-like concrete structure was 
situated between the feeders and housed 
a pipe that punched through the dam and 
fed the creek a steady flow when heavy 
rains caused water levels in the impound- 
ment to rise. 

Across from the dam was the boat- 
house. Nestled in the pines, the first iteration 
was little more than a shack—or at least 
that’s how I remember it. Later, the origi- 
nal structure was torn down and replaced 
with a larger building that featured a wrap- 
around deck, screened-in porch and wooden 
rocking chairs. 

In college, I worked at the boathouse 
where my job duties included, but were 
not limited to, selling nightcrawlers and a 
selection of terminal fishing tackle, renting 
(and subsequently untangling and re-rig- 
ging) fishing combos, pressure washing 
the aluminum Lowe rental boats, rewiring 


shorted-out trolling motors, filling the 
countless bird feeders and various janito- 
rial tasks best left unsaid. For a minimum- 
wage job, it paid dividends. 

Before I could legally work, or drive, 
my mode of transportation was limited to 
an old 10-speed we kept on the backside 
of our storage shed. Well, it would have 
been a 10-speed if the derailleur wasn’t 
busted. Two lefts and a right and I was on 
the White Oak Greenway. From there it 
was a Straight shot. Within 15 minutes, 
10 if 'd snuck a Mountain Dew from the 
fridge before I left, 1 would arrive at the 
base of the dam. The greenway ends in 
a fork, the left path leading to a long, 
gradual lung-burning climb. The other 
option, an imposing flight of wooden 
steps, bucked my chain from its sprockets 
nearly every ascent. 

In the years I spent traveling the famil- 
iar route, I never did figure out the best | 
way to transport fishing rods via bicycle. 
Of course, I couldn’t be bothered to break 
them down and reassemble them after the 
commute. And waste valuable fishing time? 
For a time, I tried holding them by the 
cork with my right hand contorted into 
a makeshift claw, rod tips facing forward 
like a medieval lance. While I could man- 
age riding with one hand well enough, the 
tight blind corners of the paved path and 
lack of functional brakes made for a few 
close calls with joggers. 

Plan B was to cram them reel-side down 
into my red Jansport backpack alongside 
my green double-sided Plano tackle box, 
a moldy loaf of Wonder Bread and the 
rusted pair of needlenose pliers ’'d swiped 
from my dad's tool bucket. Problem solved. 
That is until I sped down the hill and into 
the low tunnel that allows safe pedestrian 
passage under Cary Parkway. Two broken 
rod tips later... 

As a pre-teen, I was fascinated with 
largemouth bass. They were bigger and 
more exotic than the common bluegill I 
caught as a child. Pickle-green, mean and 
predatory, there was an excitement associ- 
ated with landing the big fish in a small 
pond. Living in suburbia, where neatly 


striped manicured lawns, flowery medians 
and country clubs were par for the course, 
| found myself drawn to natural areas like 
creeks, swamps and lakes—ugly places by 
town planner standards. To me, these places 
were meant for adventure. | still feel at 
home where the sidewalk ends. 

In a blurry time between dial-up inter- 
net and none at all, I looked forward to 
frequent visits to the local library to devour 
everything filed under “fishing.” It wasn’t 
until later in life that I learned my Satur- 
day morning ritual was different than most 
of my middle school classmates, who rev- 
eled in the idea of sleeping in. And waste 
valuable fishing time? I was up before the 
sun, working my way through my assigned 
chores before settling in front of our first 
flat screen television to watch Bill Dance 
or Bassmaster Live. Before YouTube, much 
of learning was trial and error. Luckily, I 
had just the place to practice. 


YOU’RE KILLING ME, SMALLS! 


Half a life later I found myself heading back 
to Bond Park. Trading two wheels for four, 
| drove over the rod-tip-thieving tunnel 
and across the familiar greenway on my 
way to Bond Park. With traffic, and 15 years 
of urban sprawl, it took just as long to 
drive the 2!/2 miles as it did under pedal 
power in the early 2000s. I should men- 
tion, my wife and I recently purchased 
the house next to my childhood home 
where my mom still lives, so the route is 
the same, save two address numbers and 
about 10 feet. 

Slow change is hard to notice. Had I 
moved away for college or career, | might 
have been shocked to find the two-lane 
intersection had doubled to four, the side- 
walk had been extended, pedestrian 
bridges installed and new stop- 
lights added to what seems 
like every block. Cary 
had grown up. 
So had I. 


Now 30, I had successfully parlayed 
my work experience at the boathouse and 
college degree into a social media market- 
ing position that served as a nice-enough 
placeholder until an opening was announced 
at the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commis- 
sion. After poor genetics and a nagging 
shoulder injury forced me to hang up my 
cleats in my late teens, my dream of don- 
ning pinstripes quickly shifted to the next 
best thing—a career in conservation. I 
traded one diamond for another. 

I pulled into the Bond Park parking lot 
just before 9 a.m. and was greeted by hot, 
sticky summer air as I walked toward the 
single-lane boat ramp, chain unlocked and 
gate opened. A great blue heron stalked 
the shallow mud flat adjacent to the ramp 
as a pair of tame mallard ducks scurried 
over to greet me expecting a free breakfast. 
Before the day was done, we’d add an 
osprey, green heron and a great egret to 
our birding checklist. 


Aww 


While I was busy bird watching, Clint 
Morgeson, the Commission's District 3 fish 
biologist, had pulled in with boat in tow. 
We exchanged pleasantries as he began 
transferring equipment from his covered 
truck bed to a wide, semi v-hull aluminum 
boat. We would soon be joined by Wildlife 
in North Carolina editors Josh Leventhal 
and Mike Zlotnicki for a morning of sam- 
pling to see if the lake held as many fish as 
I imagined as a kid. : 

As Morgeson backed the boat down the 
launch, I crossed paths with two anglers 
who had planned on fishing, that is until 
they saw our motley crew. The suburban 
lake gets plenty of use by all sorts of recre- 
ators, which is why we had agreed ona 
Tuesday morning for our official business. 

As they weighed their options, I quietly 
asked if they fished the lake often, hoping 


my curiosity would pass for empathy. “He 
does,” the angler sporting a custom tour- 
nament bass fishing jersey replied, motion- 
ing to his friend. “What's the largest bass 
you've landed here?” I asked almost by 
reflex. So cliché. “8,” he said half-proud, 
half-deflated. “Y’all going to shock over by 
the clay wall?” he inquired. 

I knew that’s where he had caught the 
8-pounder. I knew that’s where many of 
the big fish that I used to dream about 
lurked. I told them we'd be sampling five 
locations around the lake, that the clay 
wall was our third site. As we idled to our 
first location I saw the pair sitting together 
on a bench next to the water, eating bis- 
cuits and cutting up. There really is no 
such thing as a bad day on the water. 

Morgeson quickly ran through the 
game plan. “We'll shock for five minutes, 


then work up the fish,” he explained. Work 
up, in this sense, meant collecting scien- 
tific data including species, length and 
weight. He gave a comprehensive safety 
briefing as Zlotnicki and Leventhal put 
on protective rubber gloves and took their 
place on the front deck. 

Electrofishing boats are easy to spot. 
Two hula-hoop sized metal rings, each 
with a dozen or so braided wires attached, 
are mounted to poles that extend from the 
boat's bow and can be lowered in and out 
of the water by chains. A gas-powered gen- 
erator on board creates an electrical cur- 
rent while a maze of wires, cathodes and 
circuitry control the flow of electricity. All 
of this is managed carefully by the boat's 
captain, who is also charged with maneu- 
vering the boat over a predetermined 
course. A yellow rubber mat on the floor 
of the bow acts as a safety switch, and the 
netters must apply pressure to complete 
the circuit. In addition, the boat captain 
has a switch he can throw in the event of 
an emergency. 

After we swapped a few Ghostbusters 
jokes (“Don’t cross the streams!”), Morgeson 
pulled the cord on the generator and started 
a five-minute timer. To a layman, electro- 
fishing feels more like a carnival game than 
science—think whack-a-mole mixed with 
bobbing for apples. Temporarily stunned 
by the introduced electrical current, fish 
rise to the surface of the water where they 
are collected and deposited into a large 
holding tank situated in the middle of 
the vessel. When the timer expires, the 
fish are worked up and released no worse 
for wear. 

Prior to his arrival, Morgeson used a GIS 
program to pick five random sampling 
locations. Statistical randomization elimi- 
nates human bias and allows results to be 
extrapolated or scaled, he explained. Our 
first pass revealed much of what I expected: 
the same species I chased in my youth, 
including redear sunfish, bluegill, a hold- 
over channel catfish stocked by the Com- 
mission, stunted crappie, a healthy large- 
mouth bass and an overwhelming forage 
base of gizzard shad. 


Locations two and three were where I 
would have selected had we not opted for 
scientific standardization. I knew there 
would be bass, but I was shocked when 
the electricity began to flow. As Morgeson 
positioned the boat, a 6-pound bass 
appeared, then another floated up which 
flirted with 7 pounds. Then another. And 
another. The next five minutes were 


a blur of green fish, grunts and gaiety. 


“Its supposed to be hard. If it wasn't hard, oe 


everyone would do it. The hard... is what 
makes at great.” —A LEAGUE OF THEIR OWN 


Stop three was more of the same, 
though I swapped places with Leventhal. 
Zlotnicki and I dipped more big bass in 
those five minutes than either of us had 
caught in our respective angling careers— 
despite the fish tales we might have you 
believe. Healthy, football shaped fish with 
dark green backs, beautiful barring pat- 
terned down their flanks and white bellies 
tight with shad. Even Morgeson, who does 
this for a living, was grinning. 

We took turns netting and working up 
the fish, and by the fourth and fifth round 
we were running like a well-oiled machine. 
Net, measure, weigh, record, repeat. The 
final two locations held few bass but pro- 
duced some nice channel catfish along 
with an abundance of sunfish including 
redear sunfish, bluegill, warmouth and 
a few interesting hybrids. 

Overall, we netted nine species of fish, 
with largemouth bass, bluegill and redear 
sunfish the most frequently sampled, fol- 
lowed by gizzard shad, an important prey 
species. Our work showed that the lake 
had an excellent largemouth population, 
with 63 percent of the bass we collected 
measuring over 14 inches long and weigh- 
ing over 3 pounds. 

Deep down, I had a nagging doubt that 
I might be disappointed with our findings. 
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As a kid, things can seem larger than life 
and as a fisherman, truths (and weights) 
are often stretched. Yet, as I drove home 
past the familiar ballfields and toward the 
main drive, my nostalgia was replaced 
with a deep sense of satisfaction knowing 
my childhood memories had been vetted, 
with science at that. It really was as good 
as | remembered, maybe even better. 


THERE’S NO CRYING IN BASEBALL 


Two nights later I found myself pacing the 
aisles of a big-box sporting goods store, 
overwhelmed by the number of lure options 
available these days. I’ve always figured 


myself decisive; but when feathers, fur or 
fins enter the equation I toil over small, 
inconsequential decisions. 

Knowing what the bass were feeding on 
certainly helped, so I focused on finding 
lures that best imitated gizzard shad. I'd 
caught my first sizeable bass on a Rat-L- 
Trap, so that’s where I began my retail 
therapy. After far too much back and forth, 
I tossed a “Diamond Dust” Mini Trap into 
my cart. At 2/2 inches and a quarter-ounce, 
it fit the bill. 1 browsed the discount rack 
looking for a suitable spinnerbait but ended 
up paying full price for a two-toned pearl- 
escent gray half-ounce Strike King KVD 
Spinnerbait. While looking for a pack of 
trailer hooks for my spinnerbait, I added 


a five-count pack of pre-rigged 3-inch 
Berkley Swim Shad to the cart. Then, on 
my way to the register, | threw in a 3 1/2- 
inch jointed shad swimbait and a shal- 
low-diving, square-billed crankbait (both 
of which were finished in a “Sexy Shad” 
color scheme) to my order—all in the 
name of conservation. 

After sorting my lures and situating my 
terminal tackle, I shifted my attention to 
the weather forecast. Hurricane Dorian 
delayed our trip until the second week of 
September. After some schedule juggling, 
Zlotnicki and I found a free morning to 
make our return trip. There would be no 
shocking boat this time, only fishing poles. 

We had a solid scouting report: Bond 
Park Lake had a below average fastball, 
was apt to hang off-speed pitches and had 
a double-digit ERA. We were ready to adjust 
our batting gloves, step into the box and 
hack away. Instead, we were thrown a 
knuckleball. Then another. And another. 
Three pitches. One out. Three more. 
Another. Three more. Inning over. Three up, 
three down; it was going to be a long game. 

Nothing makes a man more introspec- 
tive than not catching fish. Zlotnicki and 
I were silent as we slowly picked apart 
the structure along the same bank we had 
electrofished just weeks before. Instead of 
electricity, Zlotnicki was tossing a Junebug 
colored floating worm, while I opted to fan 
cast searching lures. 

Bond Park Lake’s no-hitter lasted until 
the seventh-inning stretch. Zlotnicki 
fouled a few off here and there, but I 
couldn’t seem to make solid contact. We 
constantly tweaked our lineup, making 
substitutions and inserting pinch-hitters 
as frustration grew. 

Our third time through the order, | 
squibbed a shallow fly ball off the end of 
my bat and into the Bermuda Triangle 
behind the second baseman and in front 
of the right fielder. Zlotnicki lipped the 
bass into the boat while I dug around for 
my dad's old pair of pliers. Sure, it was just 
a bloop single, but it sure felt nice to get 
on base and even better to break up the 
current no-hitter. 


\ qamaer 


While we were hoping for a relief 
pitcher, their ace on the mound showed 
no signs of fatigue, though my casting arm 
did. I flied out to the warning track in the 
top of the eighth—that is to say I set the 
hook violently into a sunken log. Zlotnicki 


‘Just a bit outside... Boy, how can these +" 


guys lay off pitches that close?” -major teacue 


and I shared a chuckle as we jogged to our 
positions in the field. Maybe to keep from 
crying, certainly humbled. 

Zlotnicki, who by now had worked his 
way through almost every plastic worm in 
his decades-old collection, ripped one into 
the gap in his next at-bat. We both knew 
the ball was destined for the stands as his 
drag cheered and rod tip doubled over like 
drunk fans doing the wave. While it did 
make it over the fence, it took a bounce 
to get there; a ground rule double. The 
2-pound fish—we know it was 2 pounds 
because my teammate had made a special 
trip to purchase a digital scale the night 
before—was stranded at second as I made 
the final out of the game. A backwards 
K—fitting. 

Sure, no one likes to lose, but there’s 
something to be said about taking a loss 
like a winner. Bond Park had taught me 
that years ago. The lake had flat outplayed 
us, but while we’d lost the ballgame I had 
found my joy for the sport once again. My 
dad’s words echoed in my head as I left the 
park, passing by the familiar fields where I 
spent so much of my youth. “Son, there’s 
more to it than winning and losing. Play 
for the love of the game.” = 


Thomas Harvey spent five years as the N.C. 
Wildlife Resources Commissions social media 
manager before leaving the Commission last 
winter. Feedback can be sent to josh.leven- 
thal@ncwildlife.org. For more information 
on the Commissions Community Fishing 
Program, visit ncwildlife.org/fishing. 
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Don’t Ever Change \ 4 


- 
, 


We all know why animals use camoufla 
: to blend in with their surroundings. 
But what in the world is going on with 
creatures that stick out? 


Written by Sydney Brown / Illustrated by Amy Friend | 
| 


crisp breeze blows through the crowd as adults and 
children jog down Brevard’s Main Street for the 
annual Fun Run. The town’s white squirrel mascot waves at 
the participants, many of whom are dressed in their own white 
squirrel costumes. The pitter-patter of footsteps can be heard among the 
7 laughter of runners as the White Squirrel Festival gets underway. 
Sitting frozen in a towering oak nearby is an interesting but common sight in Brevard:/__ 
‘completely white squirrel with a patch of gray on its forehead. The festivities are in 4 
her honor as people from across the state come to celebrate the fantastical white i 
squirrels that populate this mountain town. She takes in the festivities from her tall 3 
branch before another breeze sets her back to her original task of finding food. ls = 
_ White squirrels located in the mountains of North Carolina are a wonderto 
many scientists. How did this population of squirrels come to be and survive so 
well in the mountains? White squirrels are not so easily found across the coun- 
try since white rarely blends into environments that aren’t constantly cov- 
\.. ered in snow, unlike the polar bear who lives in snow covered plains. 
How an animal looks often depends on where an animal lives. 


(wesTeRe 


SAME SPECIES, DIFFERENT COLOR “om 
All predators and prey rely on their color or appearance to We know why the timber rattlesnake comes in d t 4 
warn other animals or blend into the habitat around them. _ colors. It all has to do with habitat. Rock outcrops where these 
Depending on the location, different colors of the same spe- _ snakes live near the mountains are darker in color than the 

cies can be found. For example, the timber rattlesnake in North sandy soils near the beaches of North Carolina. Besides color 
Carolina looks different depending on which side of the state it variations based on location, some animals are born with albi- 

lives in. Toward the coast, timber rattlesnakes are often lighter nism or leucism, which means they have little-to-no melanin. 
in color with a tan or pink base color and an orange stripe run- —_—- Melanin is the pigment, much like ink in a pen, that gives skin 
ning down their back. The same species toward the mountains _ its color. Some animals are even hyperpigmented, which means. 
are darker in color and yellow, dark gray or almost solid black. _ their pigment, or color, is extremely dark in color. | 
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MYSTERY ANIMALS 
Location and genetics play a key factor in determining the 
overall look of an animal. Sometimes, though, unexplained 

| events occur that make scientists question why an animal keeps 
its coloration. The white squirrels of Brevard are one such 

| instance that baffles scientists. 

A white animal in the mountain towns of North 

Carolina sticks out like a sore thumb against the 

dark bark of oak, hickory, black walnut, white 
pine trees and more. So why is such a pop- 

‘ae n of animals doing so well? Scientists 

t know. The white squirrels are actu- 

- ally Eastern gray squirrels with a special 

color morph, making them a bit different 

but basically the same as the squirrels 

- found across the state. 


yu in 
eae 
A grea t way t to see Ate cool colors of nature is to visit local parks and 


game lands during various seasons and see what is going on. Espe- 
cially see if you can spot at least two to three different types of 
rels. Five species of squirrels live in North Carolina (fox, 

ray, red, Northern flying and Southern flying). Go outside and 

see if you can find them all! 


Soe Py 


Dr. 


HY 


COLORATION ACTIVITY 


For centuries, humans have been harvesting local plants to help 
dye their own clothing to blend in with their surroundings, or 
even to stick out! Think of all the beautiful colors that can be 
found in nature and how easy it would be to harvest those and 
make plain cotton into an array of hues. Synthetic dye is very 
popular in the fashion industry, but there are still many cultures 
and people who prefer the natural stuff. You can try dying small 
pieces of fabric or creating your own tie-dye by using what most 
people throw in the waste bin when they're done with dinner. 


FIRST, PLEASE ASK AN ADULT, parent or guardian for permis- 
sion before gathering materials. You will need their help to 
make the dyes on a stovetop. 


¢ AN OLD T-SHIRT, EITHER WHOLE FOR TIE-DYE, OR 
CUT UP INTO SQUARES 

* SAUCEPAN OR POT 

¢ TAP WATER 

* HEAT-RESISTANT GLOVES 

¢ STRAINER 

* AVOCADO PITS 

* RED CABBAGE HEAD 

* TURMERIC POWDER (FOUND IN SPICE AISLE) 

* SQUEEZE BOTTLES (FOR TIE-DYE) 


INSTRUCTIONS: 


1. Fill pot with enough water to cover what you want to 
dye. Bring pot of water to a boil and add one of the three natural 
dyes above. Avocado pits will produce light to dark pink shades, 
red cabbage creates light to dark purple and turmeric makes 
light yellow to almost orange hues. The more you add the more 
vibrant the dye will be. 

2. Once one vegetable or spice has been added, let it simmer 
for 15 minutes to an hour depending on the intensity of 
color you prefer. 

3. Once it has reached the desired color, remove from heat 
and strain if needed. 

4. To tie-dye, add dyed water to squeeze bottles. If you 
want to dye a piece of clothing one color, submerge fabric in 
pot once water has cooled a bit. The longer you let the dye 
sit, the brighter the colors will be. Wash fabric according to 
tag instructions. 


If you want to try other natural dyes or if you need more 
detailed instructions, a quick online search will pull up many 
possibilities. Some people prefer adding small amounts of vinegar 
and salt to make the dyes pop even more! Regardless, a quick 
boil will bring out the natural dye from these pantry foods. 
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Edited by Mike Zlotnicki 


Commission Opens New Shooting Range 


in Northampton County 


he N.C. Wildlife Resources Commis- 

sion, in partnership with the N.C. 
Department of Public Safety (DPS), opened 
the newest shooting range in December. 
The Odom Shooting Range is located near 
Jackson in Northampton County. 

“North Carolina’s outdoor heritage is 
important to our quality of life and eco- 
nomic vitality,” said Gordon Myers, the 
Commission's executive director. “We are 
grateful to partner with the DPS on this 
project to ensure that people in this region 
of the state have a safe and readily available 
public access infrastructure that supports 
our hunting and shooting sports heritage.” 

The range is open to the public from 9 
a.m. until 4:30 p.m. on Wednesday through 
Saturday, and from noon until 5 p.m. on 
Sunday. The range is closed on Mondays 
and Tuesdays. 

“DPS agreed to partner in this import- 
ant endeavor to allow the shooting public 
and law enforcement to hone their skills on 
a top-notch firing range,” said Tim Moose, 
the chief deputy secretary for the Depart- 
ment of Public Safety. “This project to 
improve and convert a practice range used 
by prison staff to one that benefits a vari- 
ety of hunters and law enforcement offi- 
cers is a win-win for everyone, and DPS 
will continue to use the range for training.” 

The range, which is located at 709 
Striper Lane in Jackson, features a 100-yard 
range with eight shooting stations, a 25- 
yard range with eight shooting stations 
and a six-station target archery range. The 
shooting range can be accessed via Bryan- 
town Road, two-thirds of a mile southeast 
of the Odom Prison entrance. 
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The Commission will oversee operation 
and routine maintenance of the range and 
will staff it with safety officers. The facility 
will be available to the general public, shoot- 
ing sports teams and law enforcement for 
practice, training and recreational use. A 
daily pass for the range will be free of charge. 

“The repurposing of this surplus state 
property is an example of government 
activity at its best,” said Rep. Michael Wray. 
“The new recreational opportunities will 
be a draw to Northampton County that will 
provide great fun as well as increased eco- 
nomic activity to our area.” 

The Wildlife Commission funded the 
$1 million project using money from Pittman 
Robertson Federal Grant Funds and the 
Wildlife Endowment Fund. For more infor- 
mation on the Commission's shooting range 
program, visit newildlife.org/shootingranges. 


NCWRC 


The Commission is also renovating the 
John Lentz Hunter Education Complex in 
Ellerbe with plans to reopen it this fall. The 
renovated complex will feature three rifle 
and pistol ranges (25 yard, 50 yard and 100 
yard) with 10 shooting stations each. All 
three ranges will be equipped with baffles 
and covered shooting positions to ensure 
optimal safety for all users. Additionally, 
the complex will feature a static archery 
range and tower, a redesigned five-stand 
shotgun field, two combination skeet/trap 
fields and a 3-D archery course. 

The renovations aim to create a safer 
range environment and a more accessible 
facility for people with disabilities to com- 
fortably practice. The Commission will 
fund the renovations using reserves from 
the Wildlife Restoration Program and the 
Wildlife Endowment Fund. 


The Odom Shooting Range 
is located at 709 Striper Lane in 
Jackson. The John Lentz Hunter 
Education Center is located at 
2030 Gibson Mill Rd. in Ellerbe. 
For more information on the 
Commission’s shooting range 
program, visit ncwildlife.org/ 
shootingranges. 
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Yadkin County Man Wins Small Game Award 


| he N.C. Wildlife Resources Com- 
! mission presented the prestigious 
‘Lawrence G. Diedrick Small Game 
Award to Tim Eaton in December. 
Wildlife Management Division 
Chief Brad Howard presented Eaton 
with a plaque and the traditional gift 
of a new drip torch, recognizing Eaton's 
efforts to restore and enhance wildlife 
habitat for small game, in particular 
bobwhite quail, on his 200-acre farm 
in Yadkin County. With the assistance 
of Commission biologists, Eaton has 
been intensively managing his work- 
ing farm over the last five years, using 
a variety of management practices, 
such as prescribed fire, pasture resto- 
ration and plantings of native warm 


Left to right: Wildlife Commission Chairman David Hoyle, Jr., 
Commission Executive Director Gordon Myers, award winner 
Tim Eaton, Wildlife Management Division Chief Brad Howard, 
and District 7 Wildlife Biologist Jason Smith. 


season grasses (NWSG). 

The use of NWSG has been beneficial 
for wild animals and livestock. Because 
of their growth structure that creates open 
space at the ground level and protective 
canopy cover above, NWSG are used by 
many wildlife species, from ground-nest- 
ing birds to small mammals. Additionally, 
NWSG provide excellent forage for live- 
stock through grazing and hay production. 


Other management practices Eaton uses 
to improve wildlife habitat on his land 
include thinning timber to allow sunlight 
to reach the forest floor, which encourages 
the growth of understory vegetation, and 
installing fences along streams and ripar- 
ian buffers to keep out cattle and protect 
stream integrity and water quality. 

Eaton opens his farm to other landown- 
ers to show them the dual benefits of NSWG 


for wildlife and livestock. He also allows 
local fire departments to use his prop- 
erty for prescribed fire trainings and 
the N.C. Forest Service to conduct 
chainsaw trainings for its personnel. 

“Tim has been and continues to be 
an exemplary habitat cooperator and 
friend of the Wildlife Commission,” said 
Jason Smith, District 7 wildlife biolo- 
gist. “He has a passion for wildlife con- 
servation, particularly small game, is a 
proponent and practitioner of sound 
land stewardship and exemplifies Aldo 
Leopold's ‘Land Ethic’ philosophy.” 

The Commission presents the Diedrick 
Award to individuals or organizations 
whose actions significantly and positively 
impact North Carolina’s small game pop- 
ulations through habitat management, edu- 
cation, research, the Hunting Heritage Pro- 
gram or other efforts. The award is named 
for the late Larry Diedrick, a lawyer and a 
former wildlife commissioner from Rocky 
Mount who died in 2002. Diedrick was 
passionate about wildlife conservation, 
particularly small game. 

For more information about small game 
management, visit ncwildlife.org/hunting. 


Support North Carolina’s Nongame Wildlife on Your Tax Return 


+ elp conserve North Carolina's wildlife with a voluntary contribution to the Nongame and Endan- 
gered Wildlife Fund (NGEWF), found on line 30 of your North Carolina state income tax form. 

Your contribution will help the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission fund projects and programs that 
benefit sea turtles, songbirds, freshwater mussels and fish, and other wildlife species without a desig- 
nated hunting and fishing season. The agency uses tax check-off donations to the NGEWF to support 
nongame wildlife research, conservation and management, such as monitoring populations of Bach- 
man’s sparrows and bald eagles, managing habitat to benefit ephemeral pool-breeding amphibians like 
gopher frogs and mole salamanders, conducting research and surveys for rare fishes and freshwater mus- 
sels, and developing the North Carolina Birding Trail. 


Tax season isn’t the only time or way to 
contribute to wildlife conservation. Other 
ways to help North Carolina's wildlife and 
their habitats year-round are: 


* Registering a vehicle or trailer with a 
N.C. Wildlife Conservation license plate 


* Donating online at newildlife.org/give 


Although tax check-off donations target projects benefiting nongame animals and their habitats, game species such as deer, turkey and bear also 


benefit because these animals live in many of the same habitats. 


Donations make up the largest and most significant source of non-federal funding to help these animals, so donations—no matter how small—are 
critical to the continuation of many projects. “Whether it is $2 or $200, any amount of money that people can donate is greatly appreciated and goes 
a long way toward helping the agency match federal and other grants, as well as pay for outreach activities and programs,” said Sara Schweitzer, the 
Commission's Wildlife Diversity Program supervisor. “When we match grants using donations, we increase the dollars that we can spend on programs.” 


While paper tax forms show line 30 as the donation line, tax preparation software, such as TurboTax, does not have numbered lines, but e-filers will 


be asked if they would like to make a donation to the Nongame and Endangered Wildlife Fund. 


Learn more about the projects and programs Wildlife Commission staff conduct to benefit nongame and endangered wildlife by reading the agen- 


cy's Wildlife Diversity Program’s Quarterly Reports at ncwildlife.org/conserving. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SATURDAY, APRIL 4 


For decades the town of Blowing Rock 
has been celebrating the opening of trout 
season with the Blowing Rock Trout 
Derby. The Derby begins at sunrise and 
ends at 4 p.m. Trout are eligible for 
weigh-in if caught from any Watauga 
County body of water. In conjunction 
with the Commission, children will 
receive Fish for Fun bags with a tackle 
box, Regulations Digest, stringer and 
bobber. No fishing license is required 
for Broyhill Lake, but Commission 
regulations must be followed on all 
Watauga County public waters. Prizes 
will be awarded at 4:30 p.m. For more 
information visit blowingrock.com/ 
TroutDerby. 


Fripay—Sunpay, Aprit 17-19 


With spring just around the corner, 
you might be looking for a boat or new 
nautical gear. Oriental’s 12th Annual 
In-Water Boat Show will have everything 
you need. Roughly 100 exhibitors will 
be on hand to display fishing boats, 
cruising boats and sail boats, including 
anything from dinghies to yachts. Many 
boats will be available for in-water trials. 
Visit OrientalBoatShow.com. 


Readers should check with the contact listed before 
traveling to an event. Items for listing should be 
conservation-oriented and should be submitted at 
least four months in advance to mike.zlotnicki@ 
newildlife.org, or call 919-707-0175. 


LIFETIME LICENSES 


Help conserve wildlife for future generations. 

In 1981, hunters, anglers and wildlife enthusi- 
asts became shareholders in an innovative invest- 
ment and conservation program called the North 
Carolina Wildlife Endowment Fund. 

Today, the commission has 19 different life- 
time licenses in five categories: Infant, Youth, 
Adult, Senior and Disabled. 

The endowment fund for wildlife was a simple 
yet revolutionary idea: Create a lifetime inland 
fishing or hunting license. Put the license fees into 
a special fund. Spend the accrued interest, not the 
principal, on programs and projects that benefit 
fish and wildlife. To learn more or to purchase a 
lifetime license visit ncwildlife.org/licensing or 
call 1-888-248-6834. 
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Wildlife Commission Employees 
Earn Recognition 


orth Carolina Wildlife Resources Commission employees in Wildlife Management and 
Inland Fisheries recently received recognition for their work. They include: 

John Isenhour, a technical assistance biologist who assists landowners with the 
development and implementation of wildlife management plans, was named the Wild- 
life Management Division’s Wildlife Biologist of the Year. Isenhour has been with the 
Commission over 20 years. 

“John is the ultimate team player,” said Bradley Howard, chief of Wildlife Manage- 
ment. “He works within his program, within the region, across programmatic and divi- 
sional lines to further the cause of wildlife throughout the state.” 

Shauna Glover earned Wildlife Management's Support Staff Employee of the Year. 
Glover works in administrative support in the Raleigh headquarters. “She has always 
been helpful and efficient in her work and diligent in assisting our field staff,” said How- 
ard. Glover has 15 years of experience with the Commission. 

Biologist Katherine Etchison, a bat specialist, won the Golden Bat Award from the 
N.C. Bat Working Group in recognition of her efforts toward conserving the state’s bats. 
Katherine and her team work tirelessly to monitor and conserve bat species in our state 
through hibernacula surveys, mist-netting surveys, roost count surveys and coordinat- 
ing the N.C. Bat Acoustic Monitoring Program. 

“Katherine’s been doing surveys throughout the state,” said Sara Schweitzer, the 
Commission's wildlife diversity program coordinator. “Not only during the hibernation 
period but also to see where different species are during different times of the year has 
given us a more thorough understanding of bats. She has done disease study and coor- 
dinated studies with other researchers.” 

The Southeastern Association of Fish and Wildlife Agencies (SEAFWA) named Todd 
Ewing the 2019 Fisheries Biologist of the Year. Ewing is assistant chief of the Inland 
Fisheries Division. 

The Association's Biologist of the Year Awards are presented to two career biologists 
of state wildlife agencies, one each in the categories of wildlife and fisheries, who in the 
opinion of the SEAFWA Awards Committee have made outstanding contributions 
toward wildlife and fisheries conservation. 

“Todd has contributed substantially to the conservation and management of rare and 
imperiled fish, crayfish and mussel species in North Carolina and across the southeastern 
United States while still working to address partner and stakeholder concerns,” said 
Christian Waters, chief of Inland Fisheries. “He is well deserving of this significant honor.” 


FREE Turkey Hunting Seminars Begin in March 


he N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission and the National Wild Turkey Federa- 
tion are offering 11 free turkey hunting seminars across the state in March. The 
seminars, which will be held from 6 p.m. to 9 p.m., are open on a first-come, first- 
served basis. Participants ages 16 and younger will need parental permission to register. 
Pre-registration is required. Dates and locations, as well as registration information can 
be found at newildlife.org/Learning 
Although open to all skill levels, this “all in one” Turkey Hunting Seminar is geared 
for those who are interested in turkey hunting but don’t know how to get started 
and lack a hunting mentor. Topics will include biology, hunting methods, calls and 
decoys, firearms and ammo selection, camouflage clothing, and turkey processing 
and cooking techniques. 


NATURE S WAYS 


How Do Bumble Bees and 
Blueberry Bees Reproduce? 


written by Clyde Sorenson 
illustrated by Jim Brown aa 


1F YOU ARE LUCKY ENOUGH TO HAVE BLUEBERRY BUSHES 
in your garden (or see one of the many species found in the wild across North 
Carolina), you'll see large numbers of fuzzy, black and yellow bees that appear 
to be bumble bees. However, many of the bees you see are closely related blue- 
berry bees. These specialists only have one adult generation a year, timed to 
coincide with blueberry flowering. You can tell bumble bees and blueberry bees 
apart by looking at their back legs; bumble bees have a pollen “basket,” while 
blueberry bees have hairy, pollen-collecting legs. Even though they look similar, 
blueberry bees and bumble bees have radically different life cycles. 


BLUEBERRY 
BEE 


Blueberry bees are solitary bees, as are most bee species. Each female exca- 

vates her own soil nest, even though many may nest near each other if the 
eae soil conditions are particularly favorable. She forages to provision her nest 
BEE NEST alone and lays her own eggs. 


BUMBLE 


BEE 


Bumble bees, on the other hand, are colony-forming, euso- 
OVERWINTERING cial (truly social) bees. The only bumble bees that survive 
the winter are new queens that mated the previous fall; 
they usually spend the winter hunkered down in a stump 
hole or other protected place. 


POLLEN- 


NECTAR ‘ 
In the spring (February in most of North Carolina), the 


queen emerges on warm days and seeks an abandoned 
chipmunk hole, bird house or other such cavity to estab- 
lish her nest. She makes some waxen cells for her first 
eggs and larvae, and begins storing honey and pollen. All 
the eggs she lays initially are female; as in all bees, the 
queen can choose the sex of each egg she lays. 


PELLET 


MATURE BUMBLE BEE NEST 


Once those first daughters mature into sterile workers, the queen 
shifts to egg laying. The foraging, honey-making and larvae-raising is 
taken over by her daughters. At its peak, the colony might have 400 
workers. In late summer and fall, the queen lays additional female 
eggs that will be raised as new queens and unfertilized eggs that will 
grow into male drones. When these insects mature, they leave the 
colony to mate. The new queens fatten for the winter and, over time, 
everyone else dies by winter. 
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The Allure of a Small Town and an Old Book 


written by Jim Wilson 


“It's a journey 
through what many 
of us would see as a 

perfect boyhood— 
hunting, fishing and 
camping with a wise 


old man to guide us.” 
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JN nglers and hunters, particularly those who pur- 
sue trout and upland game birds, tend to be a 
reading bunch. We all have our favorite authors who 
we return to year after year, such as Corey Ford, 
Havilah Babcock, Gordon MacQuarrie and Nash 
Buckingham. They bring back the old days, even if 
those old days only truly existed as those writers 
perceived them. And we don’t care. For a while we 
are wrapped in a perfect world that prompts us to 
recall happy memories of our own. 

I would be hard-pressed, however, to name a book 
more treasured by outdoorsmen, especially in North 
Carolina, than “The Old Man and the Boy,” Robert 
Ruark’s 1957 collection of coming-of-age stories in 
Southport. Ruark, a Wilmington native, was one of 
the country’s best-known writers until his early death 
at age 49 in 1965 in London of cirrhosis of the liver. 

Ruark’s star as a writer has gradually dimmed since 
his death. Occasionally, someone will release a col- 
lection of Ruark’s African work, and it attracts some 
attention in the sporting press, but that’s about it. 
During his lifetime, he was known as the poor man’s 
Hemingway, and his writing style and hard-drink- 
ing, hard-living ways and love of Africa give validity 
to that description. 

In Southport in his heyday, Ruark was referred to 
as “our Bobby,” although some people in the old sea- 
port village at the mouth of the Cape Fear River were 
unhappy with his portrayal of the town’s people in 
his 1959 novel “Poor No More.” In 1960, Ruark vis- 
ited Wilmington one final time before moving to Spain 
for the remainder of his life. He is buried in Pala- 
mos, a fishing village on the Mediterranean coast. 

If you've ever explored Southport, you’ve proba- 
bly passed some landmarks that feature prominently 
in “The Old Man and the Boy.” Just at the bottom of 
Howe Street, the town’s main street, and hard by the 
Cape Fear, is Whittler’s Bench, an octagonal wooden 
bench surrounding a cedar tree. Certainly, the bench, 
which dates to 1898, has been rebuilt a number of 
times. As the Old Man says in Ruark’s book, “[I]t 
had been whittled at until parts of it were no wider 
than your hand. It had so much aimless knifework 
on it that the Old Man once remarked that if you sat 
long enough on enough sections of it your behind 
would eventually be engraved with the initials of 
everybody in town who was over fifty years old.” 

The house where Ruark spent a good part of his 
childhood summers and holidays with his maternal 
grandfather, Captain Edward “Ned” Hall Adkins, is 


OUR NATURAL HERITA 


a few hundred yards away on North Lord Street, just 

a quick walk up the street from the river. It is now a 
bed and breakfast and harkens back to the Victorian 
era that is typical of many of Southport’ older homes. 

Adkins and paternal grandfather Kelly Hanson Ruark 
are said to be the models for the Old Man, although 
there is supposedly more of the former than the lat- 
ter in the character. 

Southport has done a better job than most towns 
preserving the beauty of the past. The town is filled 
with architectural treasures that Ruark would have 
seen as a boy. Only a few blocks northwest, however, 
the modern world has intruded with new hotels, a big 
Walmart, smoothie shops and a sushi restaurant. Old 
Southport remains to remind us of how life once was. 

I think that timelessness is a good part of the 
appeal of “The Old Man and the Boy.” It’s a journey 
through what many of us would see as a perfect 
boyhood—hunting, fishing and camping with a wise 
old man to guide us. Nothing bad ever happens, 
except on two occasions. Once the Boy finds the 
battered remains of a man in the Cape Fear when 
he’s out by himself on a boat the Old Man had him 
build one spring to take some wildness out of him. 
Curiously, the Boy devotes only a couple of sentences 
to the matter. At the end of the book we realize that 
the Old Man is dying. It’s not something that even 
surprises us. Throughout the book, the Old Man has 
been teaching the boy how to be a man. Now it’s 
time for him to put those teachings into practice. 

The novel is full of memorable stories that stay 
with readers long after they’ve finished the book. I 
often pick up the book just to read Ruark’s descrip- 
tion of the Old Man’s fishing shack over on Fort 
Fisher. And each Christmas, I’m drawn to the Boy’s 
thoughts on practical Christmas gifts: 

“A house belongs to have a roof, and is not sup- 
posed to get one for Christmas. When a boy gets a 
school suit or a new pair of shoes, they aren't a gift. 
They’re a roof on a house.” 

Ruark’s real Old Man, Ned Adkins, died in 1932, 
long before “Bobby” became a bad-boy star of 
American letters for a couple of decades. I’m not 
sure he would have known what to make of all that. 
He probably would've had his grandson build another 
boat to smooth off the rough edges again. 


“The Old Man and the Boy” quotations by Robert 
Ruark, copyright 1957, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
New York. 


FN 


UTA 


“It is vain for the coward to flee; death follows close behind; 
it is only by defying it that the brave escape.” 


-Voltaire 


Pitcher plant with green lynx spider 
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q GETTING TO KNOW GATORS 
Through tagging and tracking studies, 
Wildlife Commission biologists are 
learning more about North Carolina’s 


alligator population. 


UNDERCOVER SALAMANDER 
The two-toed amphiuma can grow 
to 4 feet in length, weigh over 8 
pounds and is likely the coolest (and 


biggest) critter you never heard of. 


PERCEPTION VS. REALITY 
What's scarier, a tick or a shark? 
Right or wrong, our fear of certain 
animals might be based more on 


mythology than reality. 
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